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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Worcester  Fire  Society,  held  in 
January,  1886,  it  was  voted,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair  to  report  the  name  of  a  suitable  person 
or  persons,  to  prepare  reminiscences  of  those  deceased  members 
whose  membership  was  prior  to  Dr.  Butler's,  beginning  with 
Stephen  Salisbury.  The  Chairman,  Hon.  F.  H.  Dewey, 
reported  the  names  of  John  D.  Washburn,  Nathaniel  Paine 
and  Charles  A.  Chase  as  a  Committee  to  prepare  such  reminis- 
cences and  present  them  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1887. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  notices  of  eighteen  members,  of 
which  six  were  prepared  by  each  of  the  Committee.  Mr. 
Washburn,  the  Chairman,  wrote  the  introductory  remarks  and 
the  notices  of  Stephen  Salisbury,  Pliny  Merrick,  Charles  Allen, 
Emory  Washburn,  Thomas  Kinnicutt  and  James  Estabrook. 
Mr.  Paine  prepared  the  notices  of  John  W.  Lincoln,  John 
Eaton,  William  Lincoln,  Thornton  A.  Merrick,  Calvin  Willard 
and  David  T.  Brigham  ;  Mr.  Chase  those  of  George  T.  Rice, 
Isaac  Goodwin,  Isaac  Davis,  Samuel  Allen,  William  H.  Swan 
and  Alfred  D.  Foster. 

Dr.  George  Chandler  of  Worcester  and  Dr.  John  S.  Butler 
of  Hartford,  both  former  members  and  the  oldest  on  the  rolls, 
were  invited  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Society  on  this  occasion. 
Dr.  Chandler  was  present,  and  an  interesting  letter  was  received 
from  Dr.  Butler,  which  is  given  in  this  pamphlet. 

These  "Reminiscences"  wei*e  read  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
January,  1887,  taking  the  place  of  the  customary  oration  and 
poem,  and  are  now  printed  by  the  request  and  vote  of  the 
Society. 

John  D.  Washburn. 
Nathaniel  Paine. 
Charles  A.  Chase. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


Three  distinguished  members  of  this  Society  have  in 
times  past  at  the  request  of  their  brethren,  given  brief 
sketches,  in  the  nature  so  far  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, of  personal  reminiscences  of  such  associates  as  have 
passed  from  membership  by  death,  beginning  with  those 
who  founded  the  Society  in  1793  and  ending  at  the  line 
which  separates  the  "  star-bearers"  from  the  living.  This 
was  first  done  in  1862,  by  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  whose 
retrospect  included  all  of  the  original  members,  in  number 
twenty-two;  in  1870,  by  Hon.  Isaac  Davis;  in  1872,  by 
Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas ;  and  again  by  Col.  Davis 
in  1874.  The  purpose  and  spirit  of  these  sketches  was 
well  expressed  by  Gov.  Lincoln  :  "I  have  not  attempted 
either  their  biography  or  their  eulogy.  It  was  too  late 
for  the  one,  and  I  had  not  materials  for  the  other.  My  re- 
marks have  been  only  the  thoughtful  impressions  of  recol- 
lected intercourse,  or  the  jotting  down  of  cursory  observa- 
tions, recalled  to  imperfect  memory."  In  thus  yielding  to 
the  apparent  necessity  which  constrained  him,  Gov.  Lin- 
coln has  established  a  most  admirable  precedent  and  rule 
for  performances  like  these,  at  least  in  the  treatment  of 
the  memory  of  men  well  known,  and  whose  lives  form 
a  part  of  the  public  history  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  Of  such,  mere  biographical  notices,  with  details  of 
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dates  and  offices  are  too  matter  of  fact.  The  materials 
for  such  notices  have  been  already  used  and  published, 
and  their  embodiment  can  readily  be  found  elsewhere. 
But  in  dealing  with  another  class  of  our  members,  men  of 
importance  in  the  community,  yet  the  facts  of  whose  lives 
are  less  generally  known  and  perhaps  have  never  been 
grouped  together,  and  likewise  with  those  of  whom,  from 
the  early  date  of  their  death,  no  "  personal  remi- 
niscences "  can  be  revived,  a  different  plan  seems  desira- 
ble ;  of  which  illustrations  will  be  found  in  the  present 
contribution  to  our  archives.  So  much  as  to  biografhy, 
and  its  relations  to  the  present  undertaking. 

Of  eulogy ',  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  tendency  of 
modern  times  is  to  overdo  it  to  the  last  degree.  To  such 
an  extreme  has  it  run  of  late,  as  almost  to  convert  the 
words  of  the  poet  into  a  prophecy  fulfilled :  "  They  that 
loathed  his  life  may  gild  his  grave."  These  over-wrought 
expressions,  even  at  the  time  of  their  delivery,  are,  in 
their  full  scope  and  significance,  believed  by  few ;  read 
later  on,  when,  in  cooler  hours  reflection  takes  the  place 
of  sentiment,  they  seem  strained  and  in  many  instances 
even  grotesque,  in  their  exaggeration.  Gov.  Lincoln's 
precedent  therefore,  not  to  make  eulogy  a  leading  element 
of  their  sketches,  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  it  when 
not  demanded  by  the  stern  voice  of  truth,  may  well  be  fol- 
lowed, now  and  hereafter. 

This  Society  derives  its  chief  strength  from  the  power 
of  familiar  personal  association,  based  largely  on  faithful 
adherence  to  old  traditions  and  chastened  by  the  principle 
of  selection.  It  is  nothing,  if  not  social :  comparatively 
nothing,  if  not  heartily  faithful  in  its  observances  to  the 


usages  of  the  fathers.  Its  fines  and  penalties  are  not 
to  be  likened  to  the  literal  and  prosaic  judgments  of  police 
courts.  To  those  who  so  regard  them,  if  there  are  any 
such,  to  those  who  range  our  requirements  and  restraints 
among  the  stern  and  realistic  necessities  or  burdens  of 
life,  leaving  out  of  view  the  suggestions  of  tradition  or 
even  imagination,  the  Society  itself  is  but  a  barren  thing  ; 
and  the  charm  of  its  membership  resolves  itself  into  the 
mere  personal  gratification  of  being  elected  into  so  close 
and  exclusive  a  guild. 

The  qualities  which  have  made  gentlemen  of  this  com- 
munity welcome  to  our  membership  are  not  merely  those 
which  lead  to  distinguished  public  station,  or  to  large 
reputation  in  the  world  of  professional  learning  or  of 
letters.  It  is  true  that  the  standards  of  the  Society  have 
always  been  high  :  that,  limited  in  its  membership  at 
first  to  one  out  of  sixty-six  of  the  population  and  now  to 
one  out  of  twenty-three  hundred,  it  has  confined  its  selec- 
tion to  the  leading  minds  of  the  community,  or  those 
which  promised  to  be  such,  in  any  and  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal callings  in  life.  So  that,  with  an  occasional  excep- 
tion, caused  by  the  rule  of  early  days  which  required  a 
unanimous  vote  for  election,  all  the  eminent  men  who 
have  lived  here  during  the  last  ninety  years  have  been 
members.  Yet,  in  their  relation  as  members,  there  has 
always  been  a  genuine  republican  equality.  Good 
fellowship  has  been  the  test  of  good  membership ;  and  it 
is  this  quality  of  good  fellowship,  with  kindly  good-will 
and  readiness  to  contribute  in  turn  to  the  intellectual 
and  social  feast,  as  well  as  in  equal  and  unselfish  propor- 
tion, whether  present  or  absent,  to  the  material,   which 
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has  made  men  favorites  here,  and  left  for  them  among 
their  fellows  a  sweet  and  abiding  memory. 

That  such  memories  should  not  die  among  us,  their 
successors,  but  be  kept  fresh  and  green,  was  the  purpose 
of  the  series  of  "Reminiscences  "  of  which  this  is  now  the 
fifth.  But  who  among  the  present  members  was  adequate 
to  the  role  so  honorably  and  successfully  filled  by  the  dis- 
tinguished men  named  above  ? 

"  Who  now  shall  bend  Ulysses'  bow,  and  wing 
The  well-aimed  arrow  through  the  distant  ring?" 

In  this  extremity  the  ingenuity  of  our  present  senior 
member,  Judge  Dewey,  is  believed  to  have  devised  the 
plan,  for  which  history  affords  many  precedents  in  im- 
portant exigencies  of  state,  of  placing  this  important  office 
in  commission  :  that,  through  the  united  efforts  of  three 
men  of  this  present  day,  it  might  be  endeavored  to  secure 
a  set  of  sketches,  not  wholly  unworthy  to  be  compared  at 
least,  with  those  contributed  to  our  archives  in  the  past. 
And  the  present  commission,  accepting  dutifully,  even 
gratefully,  the  post  assigned  them,  feel  it  no  disparage- 
ment that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  invoke  their  united 
efforts,  to  make  good  the  place  of  a  single  one  of  their 
predecessors.  What  trio  of  miscellaneous  or  average 
Greeks  would  not  have  been  proud  to  bear  the  shield  of 
Achilles  ? 

The  period  we  have  now  reached  in  this  series  may 
well  be  termed  the  Augustan  Age  of  the  Society.  At  no 
one  of  its  natural  historic  resting  points  can  we  stand,  and, 
looking  back,  see  in  the  foreground  so  large  a  number  of 
very  marked  men  in  its  contemporaneous  membership. 
At  this  period  we  see  uniting  in  the  hearty  cheer  of  the 


Society's  festivals,  a  group  of  men  who  for  intellectual, 
professional  and  social  distinction,  could  hardly  be  matched 
by  any  other  contemporaneous  group  in  this  or  any  other 
local  association  of  equal  numbers,  at  any  time,  in  this 
or  any  neighboring  community.  The  magnificent  and 
crystal  intellect  of  Charles  Allen,  the  finely  balanced  and 
cultivated  mind  of  Pliny  Merrick,  of  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  whether  it  availed  most  by  power  or  grace, 
the  high  courtesy  and  social  charm  of  Thomas  Kinnicutt, 
the  warm  heart  and  upright  soul  of  Emory  Washburn, 
the  conscientious  and  educated  munificence  of  Stephen 
Salisbury  (to  carry  the  recital  of  names  no  further), —  in 
what,  not  provincial  but  metropolitan  city,  could  a  more 
marked  and  nobler  group  be  found  around  the  board  of 
any  association,  learned,  social  or  eleemosynary?  At  the 
time  of  their  contemporaneous  membership  here,  say 
rather  at  the  time  the  present  writer,  a  student  fresh  from 
the  University,  was  privileged  to  make  their  acquaintance, 
they  were  in  the  vigor  of  their  intellectual,  nor  past 
that  of  their  physical,  prime.  Merrick  was  fifty-nine ; 
Allen,  fifty-six ;  Salisbury,  fifty-five ;  and  Kinnicutt  and 
Washburn  were  fifty-three.  Not  to  be  obscure  among 
men  like  these,  was  to  be  distinguished  in  the  ordinary 
groupings  and  associations  of  men.  Nor  can  it  be 
wondered  at,  that,  shining  in  the  light  and  lustre  of 
names  like  these,  the  Society  should  have  been  awarded 
a  leadership  and  primacy  among  the  kindred  associations 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  gained  a  prestige  to  which  it 
is  among  our  highest  privileges  to  succeed,  and  one  of 
our  most  sacred  duties,  so  far  as  our  ability  and  fidelity 
may  enable  us,  to  maintain. 
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It  is  proposed  to  take  up  the  names  in  order,  as  they 
stand  upon  the  roll,  each  member  of  the  committee  pre- 
senting in  that  order  the  sketch  he  has  prepared ;  and 
the  first  name  upon  the  list  is  that  of 

STEPHEN  SALISBURY. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Salisbury  is  so  recent,  although 
many  gentlemen  elected  to  membership  much  later  than  he 
had  died  long  before  him  and  been  practically  forgotten, 
so  vividly  are  his  face,  his  figure',  his  movement,  and  all 
the  characteristics  of  his  mind  and  the  conduct  of  his  life, 
impressed  upon  the  memory,  the  consciousness,  one  might 
almost  say,  of  all  the  members  of  this  Society,  that  to 
describe  him,  or  enumerate  his  qualities,  would  seem'  a 
work  of  supererogation.  The  main  facts  and  even  many 
minor  incidents  of  his  life  have  been  fully  set  forth  in 
elaborate  and  carefully-prepared  biographies.  The  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  which  he  was,  for  so  many  years, 
the  President,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  of 
which  he  was  for  many,  if  not  as  many,  years  an  hon- 
ored associate,  the  various  institutions  of  business  and 
charity  with  which  he  was  connected,  have  hardly  ceased 
to  place  on  their  files  fitting  tributes  to  his  public  and  pri- 
vate worth.  As  did  the  father  before  him  whose  exact 
name  he  bore,  he  lived  in  this  community  and  in  this 
Society  as  a  representative  of  the  old  school  of  gentle- 
men, mingling  in  the  daily  walks  of  life  with  cordial 
address  and  co-operation,  yet  with  a  recognized  superior- 
ity, never  claimed  by  overt  act  or  direct  assertion,  but 
claimed  as  effectually  nevertheless  by  the  inherent  force 
of  personal  character  and  personal  standing.     His  man- 
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ners  were  courteous  and  slightly  formal ;  his  expression 
of  views  was  concise  and  clear ;  his  convictions  were  the 
outgrowth  of  thought  and  founded  in  principle  ;  his  con- 
duct was  based  on  a  sense  of  obligation  to  others  seldom 
felt  by  men  so  far  removed  as  he  from  those  necessities 
which  impose  such  obligations  on  the  vast  majority  of 
their  fellows.  In  meeting  engagements,  he  was  to  the 
last  degree  punctilious.  Probably  no  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintance can  recall  an  instance  in  which  he  was  not 
absolutely  punctual  to  the  hour.  This  peculiarity  made 
him  somewhat  impatient  of  the  delaying  of  others  in  this 
regard,  though  he  never  allowed  himself  to  rebuke  with 
harshness.  He  gave  a  portion  of  almost  every  day  to 
abstract  study,  of  the  classics,  of  history  or  of  English 
literature.  He  had  an  abhorrence  of  the  idea  of  a  merely 
wealthy  man,  and  strove,  so  far  as  he  might,  to  sink  that 
distinction  in  other  and  higher  ones.  In  this  effort, 
honestly  made,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  he  was  success- 
ful. Wealth  was  his  servant,  not  his  master.  A  nobler 
allegiance  was  recognized  alike  by  his  mind  and  heart 
and  soul. 

To  none  of  our  local  associations  was  he  more  stead- 
fastly loyal  than  to  this.  It  was  in  his  view  not  only  a 
pleasure,  it  was  a  duty  also,  to  attend  all  our  meetings, 
participate  in  our  discussions  and  share  our  festivities. 
He  never  consented  to  excuse  himself  from  attendance, 
except  for  most  serious  cause.  Advancing  years,  warn- 
ing him  that  some  active  associations  in  life  must  be 
discontinued,  never  succeeded  in  warning  him  effectually 
from  these.  Like  Gov.  Lincoln,  he  never  withdrew 
from  the  Society,  and  his  term  of  membership,  extended 
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through  a  period  of  sixty-one  years,  has  been  exceeded  by 
only  that  of  his  and  our  honored  friend  and  noble  exem- 
plar, whose  membership,  beginning  in  January,  1806,  was 
continuous  and  enthusiastic  till  his  death  in  May,  1868. 

To  what  is  already  on  the  files  and  records  of  the 
Society,  and  what  has  so  recently  been  said  and  recorded 
elsewhere  of  Mr.  Salisbury,  within  reach  of  our  members 
at  all  times  and  for  all  time,  it  seems  necessary  to  add 
nothing  more  than  has  now  been  said. 

GEORGE  T.  RICE. 

The  commanding  figure  and  genial  countenance  of 
Mr.  Rice  were  so  impressive,  that  his  picture  remains 
vivid  in  the  minds  of  us  all.  Coming  here  as  a  young 
man  from  his  native  Brookfield,  he  entered  that  best 
school  of  preparation  for  mercantile  life,  the  counting- 
house  of  Daniel  Waldo;  and,  with  his  fellow-apprentice, 
Henry  W.  Miller — who  has  just  taken  off  his  armor  and 
hung  it  upon  his  walls,  as  a  memorial  of  three-score  years 
of  service, — he  succeeded  to  Mr.  Waldo's  business,  under 
the  style  of  Rice  &  Miller.  After  a  few  years  this  part- 
nership was  dissolved,  an  exact  division  of  the  stock  in 
trade  was  made,  and  Mr.  Rice,  with  Francis  H.  Kinni- 
cutt,  opened  a  hardware  store  at  the  south  corner  of  Main 
and  Walnut  streets.  Mr.  Rice  retired  from  the  firm  after 
a  few  years,  but  Mr.  Kinnicutt  retained  his  connection 
with  the  business  until  his  death,  and  it  is  continued  by 
their  quondam  "boy,"  Mr.  Samuel  Woodward,  under 
the  name  of  "  Kinnicutt  &  Co.,"  upon  the  site  between 
Pleasant  and  Pearl  streets,  to  which  they  removed  some 
seventeen  years  ago.     Mr.  Rice  entered  upon  the  larger 
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field  of  manufacturing  cotton  cloth  in  partnership  with 
Horace  Chenery  at  Northville,  and  with  William  B.  Fox 
on  Green  street,  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods. 
In  these  enterprises  he  was  very  successful ;  and  having 
acquired  what  was  at  the  time  considered  a  competency, 
retired  some  twelve  years  before  his  death.  At  about  the 
time  of  his  retirement,  however,  he  was  made  President 
of  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad  Company,  an 
office  which  he  laid  down  in  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
warned  by  the  sudden  and  serious  impairment  of  his  physi- 
cal powers  that  his  period  of  usefulness  was  at  an  end. 

In  the  society  of  the  town  Mr.  Rice  assumed  at  once 
the  place  to  which  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  his 
manners  entitled  him.  I  have  recently  seen  a  card  of  in- 
vitation to  a  series  of  "social  assemblies"  held  at 
"  Hathaway's  Hall,"  on  the  very  spot  where  we  are  now 
assembled,  during  the  winter  of  1816-17,  and  beginning 
at  the  very  proper  hour  of  five  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  man- 
agers were  Gardner  Burbank,  Edward  D.  Bangs,  Tilly 
Rice  (as  he  was  then  called),  and  Pliny  Merrick.  [Mr. 
Bangs  was  already  a  member  of  this  society,  and  Mr. 
Rice  and  Mr.  Merrick  joined  it  seven  years  afterwards] . 
Safe  is  it  to  say  that  no  more  knightly  figure  graced  the 
ball  than  that  of  Mr.  Rice ;  and  proud,  no  doubt,  were 
the  fair  ladies  who  found  in  this  tall  and  handsome  youth 
their  chevalier. 

Mr.  Rice  was  courteous  to  everybody  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  and  in  the  business  relations  of  life  he 
was  just  to  all.  He  weighed  carefully  all  matters  which 
came  before  him,  employing  the  high  standard  of  honor, 
and  was  firm  in  the  execution  of  his  plans,  with  a  tact 
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that  avoided  friction  and  in  accordance  with  what  reason 

and  justice  had  marked  out  as  the  right  course  for  him  to 

pursue.     He  was  a  man — 

"  of  soul  sincere, 

In  action  faithful  and  in  honor  clear ; 

Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end, 

Who  gained  no  title  and  who  lost  no  friend." 

JOHN  W.  LINCOLN. 

John  Waldo  Lincoln  was  born  at  Worcester,  June  23, 
1787  ;  he  was  a  son  of  Attorney-General  Levi  Lincoln, 
and  a  brother  of  our  late  associate,  Gov.  Levi  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Lincoln  became  a  member  of  the  Fire  Society  April 
5,  1824,  served  as  clerk  in  1827,  and  withdrew  from 
membership  October  4,  1830.  In  early  youth  he  was  an 
apprentice  in  the  hardware  store  of  Daniel  Waldo,  an 
original  member  of  the  Fire  Society.  Mr.  Waldo's  place 
of  business  was  then  on  Main  street,  just  north  of  the  old 
Central  Church  building,  on  land  now  covered  by  the 
hardware  store  occupied  for  so  long  a  term  of  years  by 
Henry  W.  Miller,  who  has  lately  retired  from  business 
after  a  service  of  about  seventy  years  on  that  spot. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the 
Worcester  Light  Infantry,  and  on  Sunday,  September 
14,  1814,  soon  after  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Washing- 
ton by  the  British  had  been  received,  marched  as  Captain 
with  his  command  to  Boston,  for  the  defence  of  the  coast 
against  the  invaders.  The  Light  Infantry,  and  the 
Worcester  Artillery  under  Capt.  Samuel  Graves,  were 
stationed  at  South  Boston,  and  remained  on  duty  there 
till  October  31   of  the  same  year,  and  on  their  return 
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home  attended  church  in  full  uniform.  Three  years 
after,  Mr.  Lincoln  became  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  6th 
Regiment  of  the  7th  Division  of  the  Massachusetts  Militia, 
and  retained  the  office  four  or  five  years.  Thomas 
Chamberlain,  who  will  be  remembered  as  Crier  of  the 
Court  for  many  years,  was  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment. 
After  serving  his  time  with  Mr.  Waldo,  Mr.  Lincoln 
started  the  hardware  and  English  goods  business  in  his 
own  name,  in  the  store  where  for  so  many  years  after  the 
late  James  Green  carried  on  the  apothecary  business. 
In  February,  1822,  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  up  business  and 
sold  out  his  stock  at  auction.  In  April  of  the  same  year 
Dr.  John  Green  and  Dr.  Benj.  F.  Hey  wood  opened  an 
apothecary  store  at  the  same  place,  and  that  business  was 
carried  on  there  for  over  fifty  years. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  Worcester  will  show 
that  for  over  ninety  years  the  citizens  of  Worcester  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  selecting  members  of  the  Worcester 
Fire  Society  to  serve  them  in  important  public  capacities, 
national  and  state,  as  well  as  municipal.  Hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  same  year  Mr.  Lincoln  became  a 
member,  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  General 
Court,  where  he  served  with  great  ability  for  four  years, 
and  was  then  sent  to  the  Senate,  representing  the  district 
there  for  five  consecutive  years,  and  afterwards  served 
another  year  in  the  House.  He  was  one  of  the  State 
Commissioners  to  take  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
Blackstone  Canal,  and  one  of  the  first  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Canal  company. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  more  than  refer  to  other 
offices  of  honor  and  trust  held  by  Mr.  Lincoln.     He  was 
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one  of  the  County  Commissioners  from  1836  to  1842, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  for  many  years,  and 
when  the  town  organized  under  its  charter  as  a  city,  he 
was  very  naturally  elected  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of 
Aldermen.  He  will  be  more  generally  remembered  as 
High  Sheriff  of  Worcester  County  from  1844  to  185 1,  in 
which  office  he  served  with  signal  ability,  and  he  intro- 
duced important  reforms  into  the  management  of  the  Jail 
and  House  of  Correction.  It  was  he  who  established 
a  chapel  at  the  Jail,  with  regular  Sunday  preaching. 
While  holding  the  office  of  Sheriff,  Col.  Lincoln  was 
called  upon,  in  January,  1845,  to  execute  Thomas  Barrett 
for  murder,  and  this  was  the  first  execution  in  the  County 
that  had  not  been  public,  only  fourteen  persons  being 
present.  As  Sheriff  he  was  dignified,  rather  stern  in 
appearance,  and  when  attending  to  official  duties  he 
followed  the  example  of  Sheriff  Willard,  in  wearing  a 
blue  dress  coat  and  bearing  the  sword  of  office. 

When  appointed  Sheriff,  Col.  Lincoln  lived  on  his  farm 
at  Quinsigamond,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  JohnS.  Ballard. 
This  estate  formerly  belonged  to  John  Chandler,  the 
refugee ;  it  was  confiscated  during  the  revolution,  and 
bought  by  Levi  Lincoln,  Senior.  Afterwards  he  resided 
several  years  at  the  house  of  Miss  Waldo,  which  then 
stood  on  the  present  site  of  Mechanics  Hall,  and  is  now 
known  as  the  Waldo  House,  on  the  street  of  that  name. 

Col.  Lincoln  early  in  life  became  interested  in  agricul- 
ture, which  engrossed  much  of  his  attention  through  life ; 
he  studied  it  as  a  science,  and  was  also  a  practical 
farmer.     He  contributed  many  valuable  articles  to  the 
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local  newspapers  upon  agriculture  and  kindred  subjects. 
At  one  time  he  seems  to  have  been  interested  in  sheep 
raising,  and  in  March,  1827,  he  advertised  that  he  wished 
to  sell,  or  to  contract  for  the  keeping,  of  a  flock  of  full- 
blooded  Merino  sheep. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Hon.  Rejoice  Newton,  October  2,  1852,  he  was„ 
and  had  been  for  several  years  previous,  President  of  the 
Worcester  Agricultural  Society,  also  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  in  these  offices  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  among  the  farmers  of  the  State  as  a 
practical  agriculturist. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  originators,  and  the  first 
President,  of  the  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.,  that  posi- 
tion being  still  ably  filled  by  a  member  of  this  Society. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  very  independent  in 
his  views  and  clear  in  expressing  them,  of  the  strictest 
integrity,  and  liberal  in  the  support  of  all  efforts  for  pub- 
lic improvements.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  185 1  he 
presented  to  the  Children's  Friend  Society,  the  house  and 
lot  on  Pine  Street  which  was  used  as  the  "  Orphan's 
Home  "  for  so  many  years. 

While  Mr.  Lincoln  undoubtedly  impressed  most  persons 
as  a  man  of  very  stern  nature,  and  rather  unapproachable 
in  a  social  way,  back  of  it  all  was  a  warm  heart  that 
responded  promptly  to  the  appeals  of  the  poor  and  unfor- 
tunate, and  when  in  any  emergency  he  became  assured  of 
his  duty,  he  followed  the  dictates  of  his  judgment  and 
conscience  without  fear  or  favor.  It  is  said  of  him  that 
during  his  last  illness  and  when  very  near  his  end,  he 
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made  use  of  this  expression,  which  clearly  typifies  the 
character  of  the  man,  "  Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go 
ahead." 

Col.  Lincoln  was  about  the  medium  height,  of  a 
florid  complexion,  high  forehead  and  erect  carriage,  a 
man  of  strong  friendship,  although  very  undemonstrative 
in  expressing  his  feelings. 

After  his  death  an  appropriate  discourse  was  delivered 
by  his  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo  Hill,  from  the  text :  "All 
ye  that  are  about  him,  bemoan  him  ;  and  all  ye  that  know 
his  name,  say,  How  is  the  strong  staff  broken,  and  the 
beautiful  rod  ! "  To  this  we  refer  for  a  complete  eulogy 
on  his  life  and  character. 

JOHN  EATON. 

John  Eaton  who  was  born  in  Worcester,  March  21, 
1797,  was  a  son  of  the  late  William  Eaton,  who  is  undoubt- 
edly remembered  by  many  members  of  the  Fire  Society 
as  an  old  gentleman  who  at  ninety  years  of  age  carried 
himself  as  erect  as  many  men  at  forty. 

John  Eaton,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  married  Dolly 
Coolidge,  a  daughter  of  Nathan  Coolidge,  of  whom 
William  Eaton  purchased  the  house  still  standing  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  George  streets,  and  now  occupied 
by  a  sister  of  John  Eaton.  This  old  house  had  been 
formerly  owned  by  Nathan  Baldwin  who  was  town  clerk 
in  1776,  and  who  in  September  of  that  year  entered  upon 
the  town  records  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  At 
the  time  Mr.  Eaton  purchased  the  house  it  was  but  one 
story  high,  the  second  story  having  been  added  by  him. 
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John  Eaton  was  early  in  life  a  clerk  for  John  W.  Lin- 
coln, then  in  the  hardware  business  on  Main  street;  he 
afterwards  opened  a  store  for  himself  just  north  of  Sikes's 
Coffee  House,  now  the  Exchange  Hotel.  From  his 
advertisements  in  the  Massachusetts  Spy  of  1824  it  ap- 
pears that  besides  the  usual  line  of  dry  goods,  he  also 
kept  for  sale  "  Sofas,  Chairs,  Leghorn  Bonnets,  Carding 
Machines,"  and  articles  of  hardware. 

Mr.  Eaton  became  a  member  of  the  Fire  Society  in 
October,  1824,  a  short  time  after  he  began  business  for 
himself,  but  owing  to  ill  health  withdrew  in  April,  1827. 
About  the  same  period  he  closed  up  his  business  and  died 
six  months  after,  October,  1827.  He  was  a  man  of 
medium  height,  gentlemanly  manners,  of  a  pleasant  dis- 
position and  a  general  favorite,  and  undoubtedly  was  a 
respected  and  popular  member  of  this  Society  during  his 
brief  period  of  membership,  and  but  for  his  early  death 
would  have  given  his  successors  abundant  material  for 
honorable  mention. 

PLINY  MERRICK. 

The  life  of.  Judge  Merrick  was  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  judicial  history  of  the  Commonwealth.  His 
high  reputation  as  a  prosecuting  officer,  acquired  in  the 
position  of  District  Attorney,  which  he  held  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  his  masterly  defence  of  Prof.  Webster  in 
one  of  the  most  memorable  criminal  trials  of  the  American 
annals,  together  with  his  recognized  general  attainments  in 
the  profession,  made  his  appointment  to  the  Supreme  bench 
in  1853  a  welcome  one  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public 
at  large.     The  present  writer  had   never  known  or  seen 
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him  before  his  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
As  a  student  at  law,  watching  the  course  of  judicial 
administration,  he  noted  with  admiration  the  quick  appre- 
hension and  clear  enunciation  of  the  points  ruled  upon, 
and  the  distinctness,  earnestness  and  impressiveness  of  the 
charge  to  the  jury.  Not  long  after  his  appointment  to 
that  bench,  he  withdrew  from  this  Society  (in  1856)  and 
those  members  whose  residence  here  dates  no  farther 
back  than  that  had  little  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  save 
when  the  sessions  of  the  Court  brought  him  here  from 
Boston,  which  was  thenceforth  his  home.  But,  though  he 
withdrew  so  early,  he  had  been  for  no  less  than  thirty-two 
years  a  member,  and  always  retained  a  lively  interest  in 
the  Society ;  an  interest  to  which  the  declarations  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries  bore  witness  in  later  years. 

In  person,  Judge  Merrick  was  a  little  above  middle 
height,  and  his  form  was  slight  and  graceful.  His  face 
was  of  quick  and  rapidly  changing  expression,  and  of 
a  marked  intelligence  to  which  the  portrait  in  our  court- 
house hardly  does  justice.  The  writer  never  saw  him 
without  that  most  respectable  and  useful  ornament,  gold- 
bowed  spectacles,  now  much  less  common,  but  even  at 
that  day  almost  indispensable  to  the  dignity  of  advanced 
professional  or  judicial  life.  Although  on  the  Supreme 
bench  but  about  ten  years,  he  has  left  an  ample  record  in 
the  reports,  of  learning,  and  didactic,  not  less  than  forensic, 
skill,  and  his  opinions  have  been  and  must  always  con- 
tinue to  be  cited  with  great  respect.  His  mind,  in  its 
natural  bent,  was  rather  that  of  the  advocate  than  the 
judge.  He  generally  formed  his  impressions  as  the  case 
proceeded    as   to   the  side  on  which  substantial  justice 
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lay,  and  not  infrequently  disturbed  the  counsel  whose 
case  seemed  to  him  to  have  least  merit,  by  guiding  the 
minds  of  the  jury  in  his  charge  towards  what  appeared 
to  him  the  true  conclusion.  Courtly  and  easy  as  were  his 
manners,  gentle  they  might  not  improperly  be  termed, 
he  had  a  quick,  impulsive  nature  of  which  he  was  never 
ashamed,  and  which  he  did  not  endeavor,  at  all  times, 
entirely  to  restrain. 

A  single  incident  in  his  professional  practice  illustrates 
this  trait  of  character  and  his  intolerance  of  citations  of 
the  opinion  of  inferior  practitioners,  and  incidentally 
his  profound  respect  for  the  opinions  of  Judge  Allen. 

A  client  from  the  country  came  to  him  one  day  with  a 
question  which  involved  the  interpretation  of  a  statute. 
After  examination,  he  gave  the  opinion  that  its  proper 
interpretation  was  thus  and  so.  "  But,"  said  the  client, 
"Squire  Allen  has  given  an  opinion  that  it  is  just  the  other 
way."  "Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Allen  gave  you  that  opin- 
ion?" He  renewed  his  study,  but  compelled  by  his  reason- 
ings was  of  the  same  impression  still.  "Are  you  sure 
Mr.  Allen  said  so ? "  "Perfectly  sure."  Renewed  study, 
cogitation  and  re-cogitation.  "Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that   Charles  Allen  told  you  that?"      "Mercy  no!  not 

Charles  Allen,  but  Squire Allen  of !  "     If  Judge 

Merrick  exclaimed  "d you,"  as  the  tradition  says  he 

did,  while  he  hurled  the  statute  book  at  the  head  of  the 
unlucky  client,  surely  the  recording  angel,  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  provocation,  dropped  a  tear  on  the  word  and 
blotted  it  out. 
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WILLIAM  LINCOLN. 

William  Lincoln,  who  was  born  at  Worcester,  Septem- 
ber 26,  1802,  was  a  son  of  Attorney-General  Levi  Lin- 
coln, and  a  brother  of  the  late  Gov.  Levi  Lincoln,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Fire  Society  for  over  sixty  years. 

Mr.  Lincoln  graduated  at  Harvard  College  with  the 
class  of  1822,  and  studied  law  with  his  brothers  Enoch 
and  Levi,  and  began  practice  in  Worcester,  having  been 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1825.  He  was  for  a  time  in  part- 
nership with  Rejoice  Newton,  their  office  being  in  Samuel 
Brazer's  building,  which  was  nearly  opposite  Stockwell's 
tavern,  now  the  location  of  the  Bay  State  House. 

He  lived  for  many  years  on  the  old  homestead  farm  on 
Lincoln  street  (the  house  standing  about  where  that  of 
Mr.  P.  L.  Moen  now  is)  and  carried  on  the  farm,  doing 
much  to  adorn  and  beautify  the  garden  and  grounds. 
Here  he  probably  developed  that  taste  for  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  which  in  after  years  gave  him  much  more 
than  a  local  reputation.  I  suppose  it  was  he  who 
constructed  that  once  beautiful  sheet  of  water  known 
as  Lincoln's  pond,  now  a  thing  of  the  past ;  many 
will  probably  recollect  the  cave  called  by  his  name, 
to  which  it  is  said  he  was  wont  to  resort  when 
preparing  addresses  or  articles  for  publication  in  the 
newspapers.  Perhaps  it  was  here  that  he  thought  out 
and  wrote  a  novel,  never  published,  but  still  existing  in 
manuscript,  and  which  from  his  well-known  skill  as  a 
writer,  would  have  undoubtedly  made  its  mark  as  a  work 
of  fiction.  Its  title  was  "The  Legends  of  Nicholas 
Tristram,  Jr.,  a  Tale  of  the  Wilderness."     This  cave,  if  I 
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remember  correctly,  was  within  the  present  location  of 
Crescent  Street ;  hidden  among  the  beautiful  trees  which 
enclosed  it,  it  was  for  years  a  place  of  romantic  interest. 
The  Lincoln  farm  was  for  several  years  carried  on 
under  Mr.  Lincoln's  direction  by  the  late  John 
Hammond,  who  resided  in  the  old  mansion  which  some 
of  our  members  will  remember  when  in  its  glory  with  the 
trees  and  shrubs  growing  in  such  profusion  about  it,  and 
the  stately  trees  forming  almost  a  forest  in  the^  rear. 
About  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  admission  to  the  Bar, 
he  and  Christopher  Columbus  Baldwin,  the  librarian  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  began  the  publication 
of  the  Worcester  Magazine  and  Historical  Journal, 
which  was  largely  devoted  to  local  history,  and  the  two 
volumes  printed  are  still  valuable  books  of  reference. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  also  interested  in  the  formation  of  the 
Worcester  Historical  Society,  and  was  its  first  corre- 
sponding Secretary.  He  was  also  Secretary  of  the 
Worcester  Athenaeum,  incorporated  1830,  whose  library 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Antiquarian  Society. 

In  1838  the  present  National  s&g-zs  was  started  by 
Henry  Rogers  (afterwards  of  the  Boston  Journal)  as 
publisher  and  Mr.  Lincoln  as  editor,  he  being  succeeded 
by  another  member  of  this  Society,  the  late  Samuel  F. 
Haven,  LL.D.  In  1837  and  '38  Mr.  Lincoln,  appointed 
for  that  duty  by  Gov.  Everett,  edited  with  great  ability 
the  Journals  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  Committees  of 
Safety,  and  County  Conventions,  for  the  years  1774  anc* 
1775,  which  were  published  under  authority  of  the  State. 

He  represented  the  town  at  the  General  Court  in  1835 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.      As  a 
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lawyer  he  had  a  reputation  as  a  conveyancer  of  unusual 
ability,  and  the  late  Governor  Emory  Washburn  said  of 
him,  "  He  was  profound  and  learned  for  his  years,  the 
diligent  student  with  his  ever  ready  fancy  and  playful 
wit,  the  genial  companion  and  the  man  of  taste  and 
letters." 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  best  known  to  the  present  generation 
by  his  admirable  history  of  his  native  town.  This 
volume  published  in  1837,  by  Moses  D.  Phillips  and 
Co.  is  to-day  the  standard  book  of  reference  for  local 
historical  students,  and  no  history  of  Worcester  since 
published  is  to  be  compared  to  it  for  full  and  accurate 
information.  Fifty  years  or  more  ago  when  this  history 
was  prepared,  the  facilities  for  writing  it  were  much  less 
than  to-day,  and  it  was  only  because  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
indefatigable  labors,  and  his  natural  taste  for  historical 
research,  that  such  good  results  were  attained.  An 
examination  of  his  papers,  now  in  the  library  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  labor 
and  care  he  took  in  the  writing  of  his  history.  He 
had  a  most  extensive  correspondence  with  the  prom- 
inent business  men  and  the  old  residents  of  the  town, 
in  regard  to  statistics  and  local  historical  events,  and  also 
copied  from  the  State  and  town  records  an  immense 
amount  of  material  relating  to  Worcester,  showing  that 
he  saw  the  importance  of  going  to  original  and  official 
sources  in  the  preparation  of  his  volume. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  interest  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  is 
so  well  known,  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  but  little  in  re- 
gard to  it.     He  was  for  many  years  an  active  member, 
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and  an  officer  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  was  inter- 
ested in  the  formation  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
His  reports  before  the  former  society  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  swine  had  more  than  a  local  reputation 
for  their  good  sense  and  abundant  humor,  and  occa- 
sioned his  being  invited  to  act  in  a  similar  office  for  an 
Agricultural  Society  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Fire  Society,  April  4, 
1825,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  the  following  year  was 
drawn  as  clerk  and  served.  The  records  show  that  his 
reports  of  the  meetings  and  of  the  examination  of  the 
apparatus,  were  very  full,  and  abounded  in  numerous 
witty  paragraphs.  He  withdrew  from  the  Society 
in  1827,  just  two  years  after  his  election.  He  was 
below  the  average  height,  rather  stout,  of  a  florid  com- 
plexion, blue  eyes,  a  delicate  voice,  very  gracious 
and  polite  in  his  manner,  and  is  said  to  have  much 
resembled  his  father  in  personal  appearance.  A  gen- 
tleman still  living,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  po- 
liteness, said:  "As  a  young  man  I  was  one  day  out 
hunting  in  Paine's  Woods  on  Lincoln  Street,  and  on  my 
way  home  went  into  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Lincoln  with  the 
idea  of  shooting  robins  that  were  very  abundant  about  the 
cherry-trees  there.  Mr.  Lincoln  came  out  and  in  the 
blandest  manner  said,  *  If  you  please  young  man  couldn't 
you  just  as  well  do  your  shooting  somewhere  else  ?' "  to 
which  he  could  but  respond  in  the  affirmative,  but  after 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  gone  he  says:  "  I  had  a  shot  at  the 
robins  all  the  same." 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  October  5, 
1843,  he  had  an  office  in  Merchant's  Row,  up  the  stairway 
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that  now  leads  to  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Evening 
Gazette.  A  notice  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  from  the  pen  of  a  late 
honored  member  of  the  Fire  Society1  which  appeared  in 
the  Massachusetts  Sfy  of  October  n,  1843,  thus  speaks 
of  him  :  — 

"Liberally  gifted  by  nature,  accomplished  by  varied 
study,  and  prodigal  of  personal  toil,  the  midnight  lamp 
now  lighted  him  along  the  bye-paths  of  learning  into 
trackless  corners  and  antiquated  haunts,  and  now  gleamed 
upon  the  page  that  sparkled  with  the  pungent  wit  and 
lively  humor  of  his  flowing  compositions.  *  *  * 
He  has  sown  broadcast  the  seeds  of  meritorious  recollec- 
tions, which  will  spring  up  and  overshadow  all  others ; 
and  when  those  who  remember  him  with  affection  shall 
be  beside  him  in  the  grave,  his  works  will  remain  a 
graceful  and  honorable  memorial  of  his  abilities." 


CHARLES  ALLEN. 

Charles  Allen  was  a  member  of  this  society  for  forty- 
three  years.  It  is  no  disparagment  to  any  one  of  the 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  whose  names  appear  on 
our  roll,  to  say  that  in  pure  intellectual  power  no  one 
who  has  ever  belonged  to  this  society  or  lived  in  this 
community  was  his  equal.  A  very  distinguished 
gentleman,  himself  one  of  our  members,  was  lately 
asked  by  the  present  writer  in  what  rank  of  intellectual 
leaders  he  placed  Judge  Allen.  He  replied  "  in  the 
very    first;    not    second   to    Daniel    Webster    himself." 


Samuel  F.  Haven,  LL.D. 
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And  a  life-long  political  opponent,  in  a  recent  broadside 
designed  to  influence  popular  opinion  in  a  municipal 
election,  said  of  him  "To  Charles  Allen,  above  all 
others,  does  a  race  owe  its  present  immunity  from  servi- 
tude." Judge  Foster,  in  his  address  before  the  Bar,  in 
1878,  said  of  him  "He  never  called  any  man  his  intel- 
lectual master."  Whether  in  any  of  these  strong  express- 
ions coming  from  men  so  widely  different  in  mode  of 
thought  and  opportunity  of  observation,  there  is  or  not 
anything  of  hyperbole,  it  is  clear  that  the  subject  of 
them  must  have  been  a  man  of  remarkable  mental 
powers,  and  capable  of  the  greatest  things.  Whether  in 
the  stern  and  strenuous  encounters  of  the  forum,  or 
holding,  on  the  bench,  a  resolute  and  absolute  domina- 
tion over  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  bar;  whether 
representing  the  interests  of  Massachusetts  in  a  vital 
question  of  international  treaty,  or,  amid  the  storms  of 
a  great  national  party  convention,  defying  the  slave  oli- 
garchy in  its  stronghold  of  power,  everywhere,  by  those 
with  whom  he  acted  and  especially  by  those  whom  he 
opposed,  Charles  Allen  was  felt  and  recognized  as 
nothing  less  than  a  great  man. 

At  the  age  of  fifty-six,  his  personal  appearance  was 
most  commanding.  Not  remarkable  in  height,  not  re- 
markable in  figure,  delicate  rather  than  powerful  in 
physique,  he  was  yet  a  man  in  whose  presence  no 
brother  man  could  stand  without  being  solemnly  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  intellectual  power  and  superior- 
ity. His  head,  not  large,  was  as  finely  cut  as  a  cameo, 
and  as  beautiful  in  its  outlines,  proportion  and  pose  as 
that  of  Alcibiades.     No  one  can    look  at    it,  as  deline- 
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ated  in  the  vignette  in  Mr.  Mason's  "  Bar  of  Worcester 
County,"  without  admiration  and  almost  inspiration. 

It  is  perhaps  surprising  that  a  man  so  able,  so  fearless, 
so  accomplished  and  so  upright  should  not  have  done 
even  more  than  he  did  to  gain  a  reputation  in  the 
largest  sense  national,  and  leave  a  broader  mark  on  the 
records  and  literature  of  professional,  judicial  or  politi- 
cal life.  Why  did  he  seem  indifferent  to  all  promotions 
and  distinctions?  Why  twice  decline  an  appointment 
to  the  Supreme  Bench?  Why  turn  away,  deaf  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Executive  that  he  would  accept  the  suc- 
cession to  our  most  illustrious  Chief  Justice?  The  an- 
swer is  probably  two-fold.  Clearly  he  had  no  strong 
yearnings  for  any  distinction  greater  than  that  of  being 
himself.  He  could  go  almost  nowhere  without  finding 
himself  in  the  seat  of  McGregor.  And  besides  this, 
which  may  be  counted  as  a  natural  indifference,  he  was 
never  of  the  most  robust  type  of  physical  man.  Ambi- 
tion should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent sufferer,  at  times  from  pain,  oftener  from  weak- 
ness. Circumstances  like  these  must  always  repress  in 
some  measure  the  ambition  for  distinction  in  any  field, 
and  dampen  ardor,  while  impairing  the  capacity  for 
arduous  study  or  labor.  Therefore  (probably),  he  never 
made  himself  what  would  be  called  a  learned  "case 
lawyer."  He  dealt  with  principles  rather  than  details,  in 
broad  generalizations  from  fundamental  doctrines,  thought- 
ful reasoning  as  to  what,  from  these  fundamentals,  the 
law,  as  gradually  developed  and  expounded,  should  have 
grown  to  be,  rather  than  in  searchings  among  the  multi- 
tude of  authorities,  to   see  what  it  had   been  judicially 
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announced  to  be.  "JVon  sectari  rivulos,  sed  -petere 
fontes."  So  in  argument,  he  rested  on  the  basis  of 
principles  and  their  development.  It  may  be  said  of  him, 
as  was  said  of  Brougham,  in  reply,  "In  the  most  power- 
ful and  sustained,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  close, 
clear  and  logical  manner,  does  he  demolish  the  castle 
which  his  opponent  had  built  for  himself.  You  hear  the 
sound,  you  see  the  flash,  you  look  for  the  castle  and  it  is 
not.  Stone  after  stone,  turret  after  turret,  battlement  after 
battlement,  wing  after  wing  is  melted  away,  and  nothing 
left  but  the  sure  foundation,  on  which  the  orator  himself 
may  build." 

At  the  age  of  fifty-six,  he  was  seen  as  a  man  of  courte- 
ous manners,  who  talked  very  kindly  to  the  young  men 
of  the  profession,  but  expected  his  listener  to  be  bright 
and  appreciative.  If  he  proved  not  so,  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  the  conversation  might  as  well  be  dropped. 
The  applause  of  the  people  was  not  very  dear  to  him, 
and  no  man  ever  cultivated  less  the  politician's  art. 
He  walked  through  the  street  with  quiet  dignity,  return- 
ing salutations  with  unvarying  courtesy,  but  seldom 
recognizing  persons  save  those  best  known  to  him,  until 
addressed.  He  was  very  little  addicted  to  shaking  hands, 
or  holding  conferences  on  the  street.  The  time  had  not 
come  when  the  cheaper  class  of  politicians  presumed 
on  personal  familiarities  with  the  real  leaders  of  thought, 
and  Judge  Allen  did  nothing  to  hasten  its  coming  by  a 
single  day. 

He  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  of  our 
citizens  to  discover  the  beauties  of  the  walk  to  New 
Worcester,  the    charm   of   which,    to   those    who    have 
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learned  it,  may  well  be  illustrated  by  the  alleged  beauty 
of  the  walk  from  Warwick  to  Coventry,  of  which  it 
was  said,  no  walk  in  England  could  compare  with  it 
save  that  from  Coventry  to  Warwick.  He  set  an  example 
herein,  which  the  wisest  of  the  bar  and  of  the  educated 
portion  of  the  community  have  not  ceased  to  follow  and 
to  profit  by. 

That  great  mind  was  by  the  decree  of  an  All-wise 
Providence  suffered  to  pass  into  eclipse,  and  in  its  later 
days  among  us,  feeble  and  faltering,  that — 

" intellectual  power,  though  words  and  things 


Went  sounding  on  a  dim  and  perilous  way." 

Yet,  somewhere  in  the  great  and  undiscovered  country, 
it  is  our  privilege  to  hope  and  to  believe,  that  for  him 
the  veil  of  darkness  has  been  withdrawn,  and  that  radi- 
ant light  is  shining  still. 

ISAAC  GOODWIN. 

Sixty-one  years  ago  a  sturdy  son  of  the  Pilgrims  took 
up  his  residence  here, — a  man  who  left  his  impress  upon 
the  times.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  a  native  of  Plymouth, 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  (Elizabeth  Hammatt)  were 
descended  from  Bradford,  Standish,  Alden,  and  other  of 
the  Pilgrim  fathers.  Among  his  ancestors  was  also 
that  John  Goodwin,  whose  children's  diabolical  mischief 
started  the  New  England  witchcraft  tragedy.  Further 
back  his  descent  is  claimed  from  that  Earl  Goodwyne, 
father  of  Harold  II.,  who  was  styled  "the  King  maker," 
and  whose  submerged  estate  now  forms  the  famous  and 
dreaded  "Goodwin  Sands"  off  the  coast  of  Kent.  He 
did  not  receive  a  full  classical  education,  but  was  pos- 
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sessed  of  talents  and  industry,  and  studying  the  law  with 
Hon.  Joshua  Thomas  of  Plymouth,  he  became  well 
versed  in  its  practice  and  lore.  There  were  other  more 
tempting  fields  for  his  talents  than  his  native  town,  and 
we  find  him  removing  to  Boston  in  1808,  and  in  1809  to 
Sterling  in  this  county,  where  he  remained  until  1826. 
As  chairman  of  the  selectmen  of  the  latter  town  it  was 
his  privilege  to  extend  a  welcome  to  Gen.  Lafayette, 
when  that  illustrious  man  passed  through  the  place  on  a 
triumphal  tour  in  1824.  His  experience  in  the  conduct 
of  town  affairs  evidently  suggested  the  advantage  which 
others  less  learned  in  the  law  than  himself  might  derive 
from  a  text-book  which  should  lay  down  their  powers  and 
duties;  and  he  prepared  that  valuable  work,  "Good- 
win's Town  Officer,"  which  was  published  at  Worcester 
in  1824.  Other  editions  followed,  and  after  the  author's 
death  the  work  was  amended  by  Benjamin  F.  Thomas, 
and  has  since  borne  the  latter's  name.  In  1830  appeared 
"The  New  England  Sheriff"  from  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Goodwin,  which  became  the  vade  mecum  of  every  sheriff 
and  constable, — what  the  other  work  had  been  to  the 
town  officers  throughout  New  England.  Mr.  Goodwin 
wrote  a  history  of  Sterling,  which  was  warmly  praised 
by  the  two  leading  local  historians  of  the  time,  Joseph 
Willard  and  William  Lincoln.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society  in  July  of  the  year  in  which  he  came 
to  Worcester,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  secretary 
of  the  Worcester  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Without  any  evidence  in  the  matter  I  fancy  that  both  of 
these  elections  were  instigated  by  William  Lincoln,  his 
friend  and  admirer.     But  the  homogeneity  of  the  county 
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sixty  years  ago,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  Society 
took  up  a  man  coming  from  one  of  the  lesser  towns, 
almost  on  the  eve  of  his  arrival, —  something  which  we 
can  hardly  imagine  as  happening  now.  Mr.  Goodwin 
was  one  of  the  original  corporators  of  the  Worcester 
County  Institution  for  Savings,  and  its  first  secretary. 

As  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society  Mr.  Goodwin  was  called  upon  to  give  the 
address  on  the  reception  of  the  original  Antiquarian  Hall 
as  a  gift  from  the  President,  Isaiah  Thomas,  in  1820. 
In  this  address,  after  dwelling  upon  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  annals  of  the  human  race,  he  congratu- 
lates the  citizens  of  the  county  upon  the  event  of  the  day. 
And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Antiquarian  Hall  was  the 
first  public  building  in  Worcester  which  is  not  maintained 
by  the  county  or  towm, — remembering  also  the  several 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  sever  the  arteries 
which  lead  forth  from  the  heart  to  every  member  of  the 
great  body  of  Worcester  county,  it  will  be  not  without 
interest  to  quote  from  the  concluding  sentences  of  the 
address : — 

"Let  its  favorable  auspices  be  a  new  bond  of  union. 
Let  us  constantly  remember  that  the  same  causes  may 
hereafter  mark  this  as  the  most  suitable  location  for  other 
important  establishments,  and  combine  to  attract  to  this 
as  a  common  centre  the  learning,  the  opulence  and  the 
hospitality  that  already  preeminently  distinguish  this 
among  the  villages  of  our  country.  Cultivate  then, 
fellow-citizens  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  an  enlightened 
and  liberal  spirit.  Diminish  not  your  relative  importance 
by  territorial  sub-divisions.  Banish  unworthy  local  preju- 
dice, that  baneful  canker  that  often  corrodes  our  best 
affection  and  madly  blinds  us  to  our  dearest  interests." 

Besides  the  antiquarian  address  there  are  extant  Mr. 
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Goodwin's  address  before  the  Worcester  Agricultural 
Society  in  1824,  and  an  oration  delivered  at  Lancaster, 
February  21,  1826,  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  that  town  by 
the  Indians.  His  office  here  was  in  a  small  building  on 
the  south  side  of  Lincoln  Square,  and  he  lived  in  a  house 
which  he  built  on  Lincoln  Street,  which  at  his  death 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Edwin  Conant,  Esq.,  and  was 
occupied  by  the  latter  for  many  years  as  a  homestead. 
Of  his  five  children,  the  late  John  A.  Goodwin  of  Lowell 
was  known  to  many  of  us  as  an  editor,  politician  and 
writer  on  New  England  historical  matters ;  and  the 
youngest,  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin  of  Boston,  a  well-known 
novelist  and  general  writer,  is  the  only  survivor  of  the 
family. 

Mr.  Goodwin  died  of  dropsy  of  the  heart  in  September, 
1832,  and  was  buried  in  what  was  then  a  rural  and 
secluded  ground  at  Pine  Meadow.  And  when  the  "  vandal 
hand  of  progress"  invaded  that  retreat,  his  remains  were 
removed  by  pious  hands  to  the  old  family  lot  on  Burial 
Hill  in  Plymouth,  the  one  spot  of  all  the  earth  where 
he  himself  would  choose  to  lie. 

ISAAC    DAVIS. 

Mr.  Davis  was  one  of  the  veterans  of  this  Society,  and 
the  older  members  have  hardly  yet  become  accustomed 
to  the  loss  of  his  familiar  and  striking  face,  which  was 
very  rarely  absent  from  our  meetings  until  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  his  latter  years  compelled  him,  all  unwill- 
ingly, to  take  off  his  harness  some  four  years  before  his 
death  in  1883.     But  his  heart  was  still  with  us,  and  he  is 
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to  be  credited  with  fifty-two  years  of  faithful  service. 
His  life  illustrated  the  power  of  a  determined  will,  acting 
on  certain  fixed  lines,  to  ensure  success ;  for  he  was 
compelled  to  rely  in  great  measure  on  his  own  efforts, 
both  to  secure  his  college  education  and  to  gain  and 
maintain  a  position  of  prominence  among  the  very  able 
lights  of  the  Worcester  bar.  Belonging  to  a  party  that 
has  always  been  in  a  minority  here  on  State  and  national 
issues,  he  did  not  often  secure  those  offices  which  depend 
upon  the  votes  of  the  people,  but  he  was  always  deeply 
interested  and  very  active  in  measures  connected  with 
the  welfare  and  development  of  the  town  and  city.  He 
was  chosen  Mayor  in  1856,  1858  and  1861.  In  the  latter 
year  his  innate  loyalty  was  shown  by  prompt  action  in 
forwarding  our  quota  of  volunteers  for  the  war,  and  in 
carefully  providing  for  their  comfort.  And  the  causeway 
which  replaced  the  old  and  dangerous  floating  bridge 
over  Lake  Quinsigamond  is  a  monument  of  the  same 
administration.  Mr.  Davis  took  stock,  both  literally  and 
figuratively,  in  the  coal  mine  (so  called)  which  was 
discovered  some  sixty  years  ago  near  the  north  end  of 
Lake  Quinsigamond,  and  used  to  burn  its  product,  with 
an  enthusiasm  only  surpassed  by  the  difficulty,  in  his 
office  grate.  He  was  ever  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  gave  liberally  of  his  money  to  the 
support  of  institutions  and  societies  under  the  control  of 
that  denomination.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  for 
forty  years  President  of  the  Worcester  Academy,  which 
was  first  known  as  the  Manual  Labor  High  School.  It 
was  fitting  and  natural  that  our  Society  should  furnish,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  first  chief  engineer  of  the 
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fire  department  upon  its  organization  in  1835.  Mr. 
Davis  was  gifted  with  an  exuberance  of  language  which 
I  is  inherited  by  his  children,  and  his  dignity  of  presence 
is  represented  among  us  by  his  partner-and-son-in-law. 
He  once  gave  me  a  vivid  word-picture  of  the  burning  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  1836,  which  event,  as  it  happened 
early  in  his  term  as  engineer,  and  as  it  involved  the 
destruction  of  an  edifice  which  in  his  eyes  was  peculiarly 
sacred,  evidently  left  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind. 
The  fire  occurred  in  the  night-time,  and  he  assured  me 
that  "the  fowls  of  the  air  to  the  number  of  millions 
gathered  thither  from  leagues  around,  and  hovered  fasci- 
nated over  the  awful  ascending  column  of  flame,  while 
for  a  mile  to  the  northward  every  roof  was  on  fire  from 
the  falling,  burning  embers."  So  Rufus  Choate,  when 
asked  his  impression  of  the  opera  of  "Don  Giovanni," 
which  he  had  just  heard,  replied,  "It  was  like  listening 
to  a  myriad  forests  of  singing  birds." 

Mr.  Davis's  contributions  to  the  previously  written 
history  of  members  of  this  Society  were  marked  by  an 
incisive  terseness  of  style,  coupled  with  a  rich  fund  of 
anecdote ;  and  if  he  could  have  added  his  own  biography 
to  the  list  the  Society  and  posterity  would  have  cause  for 
congratulation.  1417512 

CALVIN    WILLARD. 

Calvin  Willard,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Fire 
Society  in  January,  1828,  was  born  at  Harvard,  Mass., 
December  7,  1784.  He  studied  law  at  Boston  with 
Richard  H.  Dana,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in   1839,   an<^  at  tne  Supreme 
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Judicial  Court  in  1812.  He  practised  his  profession  at 
Barnstable  and  Petersham  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
removed  to  Fitchburg  where  he  remained  till  he  was 
appointed  High  Sheriff  by  Gov.  Lincoln  in  1824,  succeed- 
ing Thomas  W.  Ward.  Soon  after  his  appointment 
Sheriff  Willard  was  called  upon  to  officiate  at  the  execu- 
tion of  Horace  Carter,  which  took  place  on  Belmont 
Street  near  Lincoln  Square,  and  was  the  last  public 
execution  in  Worcester  County.  At  the  time  of  his 
appointment  as  Sheriff  he  was  representing  the  town  of 
Fitchburg  in  the  General  Court.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1820,  being  a 
delegate  from  Fitchburg. 

Mr.  Willard  removed  to  Worcester  about  1826-27,  and 
resided  there  for  the  greater  part  of  his  twenty  years  of 
service  as  Sheriff.  In  1827  he  bought  the  Gardiner 
Chandler  estate  on  Main  Street,  the  house  being  last 
occupied  by  the  late  Judge  Barton,  and  removed  to  give 
place  to  Mr.  Taylor's  stone-front  block.  He  lived  here 
three  or  four  years,  selling  the  place  in  1831  to  a  company 
of  eleven  gentlemen,  who  purchased  it  with  the  intention 
of  establishing  there  a  select  school  for  young  ladies, 
and  in  1832  a  school  was  opened  by  a  Mrs.  Wells. 
Subsequently  John  Wright  (who  was  afterwards  master 
of  the  Latin  Grammar  School  in  Thomas  Street)  was  in 
charge  of  it.  Of  the  eleven  gentlemen  who  bought  the 
Chandler  house,  nine  were  members  of  the  Fire  Society. 
Mr.  Willard  afterwards  resided  on  Main  Street,  between 
Elm  and  Pearl  Streets,  in  the  Allen  house,  which  was 
removed  about  1834  or  5'  to  Pearl  Street,  and  occupied 
for  a  few  years  by  our  associate,  Dr.  Joseph  Sargent. 
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After  the  incorporation  of  the  Citizens   Bank  in  April, 

1836,   he  was   elected   a   member  of  the  first   Board  of 

Directors,   and  was   also   at  one  time  a  Trustee  of  the 

Worcester  County  Institution  for  Savings.     At  the  time 

Mr.  Willard  retired  from  the  office  of  Sheriff  he  was,  I 

think,  living  in   Millbury,  but  he  returned  to  Worcester 

about  1849  and  resided  on  Portland  Street  till  his  death, 

which  took  place  suddenly  September  20,  1867. 

He  made  an  excellent  Sheriff,  was  very  strict  in  the 

observance  of  all  the  forms  and  etiquette  of  the  Court, 

and  added  dignity  to  its  deliberations  by  his  gentlemanly 

bearing  and  the  care  and  neatness  of  his  dress,  he  always 

appearing  in  a  blue   dress   coat  with   gilt  buttons,   buff 

vest,  ruffled  shirt,  and  with  the  sword  or  staff  of  office. 

His  very  presence,  and  the  formal  and  dignified  manner 

with    which    he    announced    "The    Court,"    was    quite 

impressive  to  my  youthful  mind,  as  it  undoubtedly  was 

to  most  of  the  unprofessional  attendants  upon  the  sessions 

of  the   courts.      He  was   a  gentleman  of  dignified   and 

precise   manners,  courteous  and  polite  to  all,  especially 

noticeable  in  salutation  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 

he  was  careful  to  give  to  them  any  official  title  which 

belonged  to  them. 

* 

SAMUEL    ALLEN. 

Mr .  Allen  was  brother  of  those  two  giants  of  a  former 
generation,  Charles  and  George  Allen,  who  are  well 
remembered  by  us  all.  Charles,  Samuel,  and  their  half- 
brother  Joseph,  their  father  Joseph  (whose  name  stands 
first  on  our  roll)  and  their  uncle  Samuel,  were  all  mem- 
bers of  this  Society.  Samuel  married  Maria  Merrick  of 
4 
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Brookfield,  thus  becoming  brother-in-law  of  three  other 
members  of  the  Society ;  and  here  it  may  be  noted  that 
in  looking  up  our  history  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
often  the  members  have  been  closely  related  in  matri- 
mony, just  as  they  were  connected  in  the  management  of 
the  public  affairs  of  their  time. 

Mr.  Allen  is  styled  " junior"  in  our  articles,  but  this  is 
a  title  which  he  assumed  for  a  time  only,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  uncle  of  the  same  name,  who  was  County 
Treasurer  for  forty  years  prior  to  1831.  He  gained  the 
rank  of  Major  in  the  State  Militia,  and  his  soldier-like 
appearance  on  horseback  is  still  a  tradition  among  older 
Worcester  people.  He  was  engaged  for  a  few  years  in 
mercantile  business,  but  did  not  succeed  in  that  direction, 
and  after  a  few  years'  absence  from  town,  spent  chiefly  in 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  he  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  Worcester, 
with  which  he  remained  during  the  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  its  existence.  Mr.  Allen,  from  his  birth,  was 
a  sufferer  from  asthma,  and  in  middle  life  he  became 
somewhat  bent  and  gaunt  through  the  workings  of  that 
malady.  He  was  one  of  the  first  children  baptized  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bancroft,  and  always  retained  an  enthusias- 
tic admiration  for  that  able  man.  He  was  a  great  reader 
and  a  good  conversationist.  He  was  public-spirited, 
generous,  and  prompt  to  aid  those  who  were  in  trouble, 
whether  of  high  or  low  degree.  His  widow  survived  him 
for  many  years.  Of  his  four  children  one  only  is  living, 
the  widow  of  our  former  associate,  Samuel  Foster  Haven. 
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THORNTON    A.    MERRICK. 

Thornton  Alexander  Merrick  was  born  in  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  December  16,  1803.  He  was  a  brother  of  Judge 
Pliny  and  Francis  T.  Merrick.  In  early  life  Mr.  Merrick 
was  in  business  with  Simeon  Burt,  in  the  store  just  south 
of  the  old  Central  Church  building.  This  store  had 
lately  been  built  by  the  late  William  Eaton,  a  former 
member  of  this  Society,  and  I  think  Burt  &  Merrick 
were  the  first  occupants.  They  carried  on  the  dry  goods 
business  there  for  a  few  years,  when  they  dissolved 
partnership  and  Mr.  Merrick  continued  the  business  for 
a  few  years  alone, — this  was  about  1829.  Mr.  William 
Dickinson  was  a  clerk  for  Burt  &  Merrick  when  he  first 
came  to  Worcester  and  continued  with  Mr.  Merrick  till 
about  183 1.  [Major  Simeon  Burt  will  be  remembered 
by  some  present  as  in  the  stage  business  at  Worcester,  for 
several  years,  and  within  my  recollection  had  an  office  in 
a  small  building  which  stood  just  north  of  the  United 
States  Hotel.] 

Mr.  Merrick  became  a  member  of  the  Fire  Society  in 
April,  1828,  and  withdrew  in  January,  1831,  on  account 
of  his  removal  from  town.  I  understand  he  went  to 
Springfield  and  lived  there  for  a  short  time,  but  in  what 
year  he  returned  to  Worcester  I  am  not  informed.  He 
was  here,  however,  from  1843  to  1846,  carrying  on  the 
auction  and  commission  business  on  Main  Street,  just 
north  of  Central  Street.  In  1847  he  was  with  Bowen 
(E.  H.)  and  Stone  (T.  S.)  then  in  the  hide  and  leather 
business  in  Paine's  Block,  nearly  opposite  the  United 
States  Hotel.  Mr.  Merrick  was  one  of  the  original 
corporators  of  the  Central  Bank,  which  was  chartered  in 
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1829.  About  1848  he  received  an  appointment  in  the 
Boston  Custom  House,  and  I  believe  remained  there  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Framingham,  Mass., 
September  12,  1855. 

In  1846  he  published  a  pamphlet,  which  was  printed 
in  Boston  and  was  the  cause  of  much  talk  and  some 
severe  criticism  at  the  time.  It  was  entitled  "Valuation 
and  Taxes  of  the  Town  of  Worcester,"  and  contained 
the  names  of  the  taxpayers  and  the  amount  assessed 
against  each.  It  included,  besides  the  valuation  of  their 
real  estate,  their  personal  property,  stocks,  mortgages, 
horses  and  carriages,  cattle  and  pigs,  etc.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  list  of  taxpayers  and  their  property  was 
given  to  the  public  in  printed  form  in  Worcester"  [the 
newspapers  not  having  begun  the  publication  of  such 
lists,  now  considered  a  matter  of  course],  and  many 
of  the  large  property  holders  were  indignant  that  such 
publicity  should  be  given. 

In  person  Mr.  Merrick  was  of  about  the  medium 
height,  rather  stout,  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  social  in  his 
tastes,  and  a  good  conversationalist.  Although  some- 
what dignified  in  appearance  he  had  a  vein  of  humor 
in  his  intercourse  with  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
undoubtedly  did  his  part  in  promoting  the  sociability  of 
the  quarterly  meetings  of  this  Society. 

EMORY    WASHBURN    AND    THOMAS    KINNICUTT. 

Emory  Washburn  and  Thomas  Kinnicutt  were  born  in 
the  same  year.  They  were  admitted  to  this  Society  on 
the  same  day.  They  lived  side  by  side  on  Pearl  Street, 
till  the  removal  of  the  former  from  the  city,  and  their 
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friendship  continued  unbroken  till,  by  the  death  of  the 
latter,  they  were  divided.  Judge  Washburn,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  withdrew  from  the  Society  three 
years  after  his  admission,  but  Judge  Kinnicutt's  member- 
ship terminated  only  with  his  death,  having  continued  for 
a  term  of  twenty-nine  years. 

To  no  member  of  the  profession,  save  Gov.  Bullock, 
has  the  present  writer  been  so  closely  united  in  the  ties 
of  grateful  affection,  as  to  Emory  Washburn.  Entering 
his  office  here  in  the  latter  days  of  minority,  he  followed 
him  on  his  removal  to  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge, 
felt  always  through  his  life  the  animating  influence  of  his 
encouragement  and  cheer,  was  free  to  ask  his  counsel  in 
every  doubtful  crisis  or  emergency,  was  his  colleague  in 
his  last  public  office,  organized  and  sadly  led  the  proces- 
sion of  mourners  who  followed  his  remains  to  their  rest- 
ing-place in  Mt.  Auburn,  on  the  same  day  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  spoke  such  words  of  eulogy  as  it  was 
given  him  to  speak,  and  ever  since  has  kept  his  portrait 
in  daily  sight  and  observation,  an  encouragement  to  a 
useful  and  diligent  life,  and  a  constant  exemplar  of  what 
is  possible  to  the  union  of  ability,  integrity  and  industry. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  hard  to  speak  of 
him  with  the  impartiality  of  an  unbiased  judgment,  and 
yet  his  memory  needs  no  partial  advocate.  It  would  be 
hard  to  name  a  virtue  to  which  he  might  not  justly  lay 
claim,  or  the  possession  of  which  even  an  enemy,  if  he 
left  one,  could  deny  him. 

His  most  marked  characteristics  were  cordiality,  faith- 
fulness and  industry.  His  hold  upon  the  general  client- 
age   of  the   county  was  stronger  than  has  been  that  of 
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perhaps  any  man  who  ever  practised  here.  There  was  a 
period  of  six  years  after  he  came  to  full  practice,  during 
which  he  was  withdrawn  from  it,  on  the  bench,  and  as 
agent  of  a  great  manufacturing  company.  Yet  on  the 
first  day  of  his  return  to  the  office,  it  was  crowded  with 
clients.  He  had  the  heartiest  welcome  for  every  man. 
A  maxim  on  which  he  practised,  and  which  he  enjoined 
upon  all  his  students,  was  "Remember  every  man's  name 
and  call  him  by  it."  A  client  from  the  country  once  said 
of  him  to  a  student  in  the  office,  "  He  always  calls  me  by 
name !  Little  men  always  remember  great  men,  but 
great  men  don't  often  remember  little  men  ! "  Of  no  one 
can  it  be  more  truly  said  that  he  needs  not  a  biography  or 
eulogy  here.  The  facts  of  his  life  are  easily  accessible, 
and  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  heart  and  the  high  pur- 
poses which  marked  his  career  in  this  city,  recognized  by 
his  contemporaries  and  remembered  by  his  successors, 
take  the  place  of  eulogy.  The  public  offices  he  held  were 
but  passing  incidents  of  his  life.  He  discharged  those 
duties  faithfully,  not  with  singular  distinction,  though  with 
steady,  reasonable  success.  The  great  achievements  of 
his  life  were  successful  practice  for  twenty  years  at  the 
Worcester  bar,  and  the  instruction  of  successive  classes 
of  young  men  in  the  noble  science  of  jurisprudence 
for  twenty  years  at  Harvard  University.  For  what  he 
accomplished  in  each  of  these  fields,  and  especially  the 
latter,  will  he  be  very  long  remembered.  The  opportuni- 
ties of  those  later  days  fitted  exactly  with  his  sympathy 
for  the  young  in  their  aspirations  after  excellence.  The 
same  considerate  kindness  which  had  marked  his  rela- 
tions to  the  students  in  his  office,  was  extended  to  that 
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larger  company  who  for  two-thirds  of  a  generation  waited 
on  his  teachings.  Most  valuable  were  the  suggestions 
which  grew  out  of  his  large  experience  at  the  bar ;  no 
young  man  could  be  under  his  instruction  without  feel- 
ing that  strength  for  actual  contest  came  from  them. 
Reciprocal  and  proportionate  was  their  affection  for  this 
warm-hearted  and  sympathetic  counsellor,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly true  that  no  member  of  the  bar  of  Massachusetts  ever 
numbered  so  many  personal  and  devoted  friends  in  the 
ranks  of  the  profession,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

Judge  Kinnicutt,  his  friend  and  associate  in  the  plea- 
sant paths  of  social,  domestic  and  professional  life,  was  a 
man  of  very  different  kind.  He  had  a  refined  and  discrimi- 
nating mind,  but  the  controversies  of  the  bar,  and  the 
rugged  offices  of  political  life  had  little  attraction  for 
him  ;  and  his  physical  powers  were  never  of  the  strongest. 
He  was  a  man  of  winning  presence,  and  his  manners  had 
that  "  sweet  attractive  kind  of  grace"  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  best  specimens  of  the  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  Hence,  and  especially  from  the  air  of  moral 
purity  which  surrounded  him  and  in  which  he  always 
seemed  to  move,  and  the  genial  sympathy  which  diffused 
itself  from  and  about  him,  he  was  a  man  greatly  beloved, 
and  "bore  without  abuse  the  grand  old  name  of  gentle- 
man.'" The  writer  was  a  frequent  witness  of  the  calm 
delights  of  his  home  on  Pearl  Street  (now  the  residence 
of  our  associate,  Samuel  Woodward),  where  for  years 
he  lived  side  by  side  with  Emory  Washburn  ;  a  signal 
instance  of  abiding  and  unbroken  friendship,'  marked  by 
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as  much  of  warmth,  if  not  so  great  length  of  days,  as  was 
that  union  (classic  and  immortal  memory  !)  of  the 

"Virtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapientia  Laeli." 

He  was  a  representative  of  the  town,  and  Senator  of  the 
county,  of  Worcester,  and  for  ten  years  Judge  of  Probate, 
in  which  office  he  died  with  instant  suddenness,  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  intellectual  powers,  and  with  no 
apparent  gradations  of  physical  decline,  at  the  early  age 
of  fifty-eight. 

JAMES  ESTABROOK, 

Who  was  elected  to  the  Society  one  year  after  the  gentle- 
man last  named,  was  a  member  for  little  more  than  a 
year.  It  was  within  nine  months  after  his  removal  to 
this  town  from  Rutland,  to  which  he  had  previously 
removed  from  Holden,  his  native  place,  that  he  was 
selected  for  this  distinction,  being  the  only  person  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  1830.     He  died  in  1874. 

Unlike  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  been  assigned 
for  the  writer's  consideration,  Col.  Estabrook  was  not 
what  is  technically,  or  even  popularly,  termed  an  educated 
man.  They  were  all  representatives  of  distinguished 
seats  of  learning :  Harvard,  Yale,  Brown  and  Williams. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  marked  intelligence,  who  accom- 
plished more  by  knowledge  later  acquired,  than  have 
many  men,  whose  education,  begun  at  college,  seems  to 
have  been  absolutely  discontinued  then  and  there. 

When  he  came  to  live  in  Worcester  the  centre  of  busi- 
ness was  in  a  very  different  quarter  of  the  town  from  the 
present.  We  are  at  this  moment  far  north  of  it.  At  that 
day  it  was  far  north  of  the  place  where  we  now  sit.     At 
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or  very  near  that  centre  he  established  himself  in  the 
grocery  business,  in  the  old  "Green  Store"  which  stood 
nearly  opposite  the  foot  of  State  Street,  in  partnership 
with  Gen.  Nathan  Heard.  Soon  afterwards  he  removed  to 
Boston,  going  into  business  there,  a  circumstance  which, 
as  necessity  compelled  it,  was  probably  the  moving  cause 
of  his  withdrawal  from  the  Society.  He  returned  in  two 
or  three  years  however,  and  set  up  anew  in  the  brick 
Salisbury  Building,  nearly  opposite  Antiquarian  Hall,  in 
the  store  over  whose  door  is  now  a  new  and  impressive 
sign,  "The  Old  Boston  Grocery,"  a  title  which  may 
well  be  adopted  as  a  "personal  reminiscence"  of  Col. 
Estabrook.  Subsequently  he  was  in  the  Boston  Custom 
House,  and  on  the  election  of  Gov.  Boutwell  (the  Demo- 
crats' share  of  the  spoils  of  the  coalition  of  two  political 
extremes  against  the  mean)  he  was  appointed  Sheriff  of 
the  County  of  Worcester.  On  the  return  of  the  Whigs 
to  power  two  years  later,  he  was  removed  from  office ; 
but  the  removal  was  for  political  reasons  only,  and 
reflected  no  discredit  on  the  Sheriff  or  his  administration. 
In  his  love  and  respect  for  Free-Masonry,  Col.  Estabrook 
rivalled  that  distinguished  member  of  our  first  group,  the 
founder  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  who  was  pre-eminent 
in  the  councils  of  the  order.  In  that  order,  he  too  held 
high  command.  It  was  in  1825,  in  Holden  and  at 
Abbott's  Hotel  (which  during  later  years  many  members 
of  the  Society  have  visited,  carrying  away  with  them 
grateful  though  evanescent  souvenirs  of  these  visits)  that 
the  organization  of  the  Worcester  County  Encampment 
of  Knights  Templars  took  place.  The  dinner,  in  honor 
of  the  occasion,  was  served  on  the  common  in  front  of  the 
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hotel.  Col.  Estabrook,  in  his  new  capacity  of  Eminent 
Commander,  presided,  and  on  his  right  sat  Isaiah  Thomas, 
the  chief  and  honored  guest  of  the  occasion.  It  was  in 
the  leafy  month  of  June,  and  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  our 
modern  reformers  to  know  that  prohibition,  so  far  at  least 
as  relates  to  the  sale  or  drinking  of  jlif,  was  strictly 
enforced  on  that  occasion. 

It  should  be  said  that  Col.  Estabrook  was  much 
respected  here,  entrusted  with  many  local  interests,  influ- 
ential in  the  Old  South  and  Union  Churches,  and  did 
much  for  the  development  of  real  estate  interests  in  that 
portion  of  the  city  where  some  important  mechanical 
establishments  bear  his  name. 

In  stature  he  was  below  middle  height,  but  made  the 
most  of  such  height  as  he  had  by  the  erectness  of  his 
figure  and  his  military  bearing.  His  complexion  was  very 
dark,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  his  features,  he  resembled 
the  great  Democratic  leader,  Stephen  A.  Douglass.  His 
manner  was  quick,  his  eye  bright  and  intelligent. 
Opposed  to  the  party  usually  dominant  here,  he  held  few 
offices,  though  counted  a  politician — but  he  never  adopted 
the  coarser  modes  of  warfare  in  politics,  was  courteous  to 
his  opponents,  refrained  from  the  imputation  of  unworthy 
motives,  and  carried  none  of  the  bitterness  of  party  con- 
test into  the  relations  of  private  life. 

His  title  of  Colonel,  like  that  of  many  other  gentle- 
men, of  gallant  bearing  and  heroic  valor,  but  who,  never- 
theless, believe  with  Milton  that 

"  peace  hath  her  victories 

No  less  renowned  than  war; " 

was  acquired,  not  by  service  in  the  War  of  1812  (for 
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which  he  was  then  far  too  young),  nor  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  (for  which  he  was  then  too  old),  but  in  the 
State  militia,  and  as  commander  of  the  last  Worcester 
County  regiment  of  cavalry ;  in  which  capacity  he  led 
the  escort  at  the  reception  of  Lafayette. 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN. 

Mr.  Swan  was  a  member  of  the  Society  for  only  nine 
years,  which  probably  covered  the  greater  portion  of  his 
residence  in  Worcester.  He  was  born  in  Suffield,  Conn., 
but  the  family  must  have  removed  soon  after  to  Northfield 
in  this  State ;  for  our  associate,  Mr.  Mason,  remembers 
well  the  father  of  young  Swan,  who  was  a  hatter  in  the 
latter  town,  and  who  was  the  custodian  of  a  well-stocked 
social  library,  in  the  riches  of  which  it  was  Mr.  Mason's 
delight  and  privilege  to  revel.  Mr.  Swan  kept  one  of 
the  first  stores  in  Worcester  which  made  a  specialty  of 
dry  goods,  instead  of  including  them  in  the  usual  olla 
-podrida  of  a  country  store.  He  was  a  fine  looking  man, 
a  man  of  independent  opinion  and  independent  in  the 
expression  of  his  opinion ;  dignified  but  companionable, 
and  much  esteemed  by  those  who  knew  him  intimately. 
His  store  was  at  the  south  corner  of  Main  and  Exchange 
Streets,  and  he  lived  in  a  house  which  Isaac  Goodwin 
built  south  of  the  latter's  residence  on  Lincoln  Street,  and 
which  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  our  former  asso- 
ciate, Dr.  Blood.  Mr.  Swan's  health  failed  him  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  residence  here,  and  he  removed  to 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1839.  He  died  at  Constantine, 
Mich.,  Oct.  10,  1843.  Mr.  Swan's  immediate  family 
consisted  of  a  wife  (Margaret  Bradley)  and  two  daugh- 
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ters, —  a  brilliant  and  gifted  circle,  extremely  popular  in 
the  society  of  their  time.  Mrs.  Swan  removed  to  Boston 
after  her  husband's  death,  and  Worcester  people,  called 
to  the  capital  by  business  or  pleasure,  deemed  themselves 
fortunate  if  they  could  gain  admittance  as  boarders  under 
her  roof. 

ALFRED  D WIGHT  FOSTER. 

Mr.  Foster  is  the  central  figure  in  an  illustrious  line, — 
the  descendant  and  progenitor  of  men  of  ability  and  fame. 
The  Hon.  Jedediah  Foster  of  Brookfield  was  justice  and 
chief  justice  of  the  "inferior  court  of  common  pleas,"  and 
afterwards  a  justice  of  the  "superior  court  of  judicature" 
which  corresponded  with  the  present  supreme  judical 
court.  He  was  also  a  pronounced  patriot;  and  in  the 
troubles  with  Great  Britain  he  was  called  upon  to  preside 
at  the  public  meetings  of  patriots,  and  his  pen  wrote  for 
those  gatherings  the  expressions  of  indignation  which  his 
townsmen  felt  at  the  tyrannical  acts  of  the  British  crown. 
His  son,  Dwight  Foster,  was  bred  to  the  law  and  became 
a  prominent  member  of  the  bar,  shining  especially  as  a 
counsellor  and  a  conveyancer.  He  held  many  high 
offices  in  the  county,  State  and  nation.  Dwight  Foster's 
son,  Alfred  Dwight  Foster,  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
In  1819  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  where  his 
grandfather  was  graduated  seventy-five  years  before  him, 
and  where  his  grandson  and  namesake  was  graduated  in 
1873.  The  same  college  gave  his  father,  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  He 
read  law  with  Samuel  M.  Burnside,  Esq.,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  sister,  and  in  1825  took  up  his  residence  here  as 
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Mr.  Burnside's  partner.  I  fancy  that  he  found  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  distasteful,  for  he  seems  to  have 
quitted  it  two  years  after  he  came  to  Worcester,  not  being 
under  the  servitude  of  that  res  angusta  domi  which  often 
holds  young  men  to  the  pursuit  of  their  chosen  profess- 
ions, and  which  is  the  best  stimulus  to  labor  and  advance- 
ment. His  town  residence  was  for  several  years  on  the 
east  side  of  Main  Street,  on  the  present  site  of  Foster 
Street  and  of  that  large  building  in  which  Brother  Clarke 
allows  the  families  of  his  associates  to  run  up  such  heavy 
bills  for  dry  goods, —  a  building  which  has  grown  by 
accretions,  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  a  temper- 
ance hotel,  out  of  the  Foster  family  mansion.  Mr. 
Burnside  owned  and  occupied  the  house  just  north  of  Mr. 
Foster,  which  has  just  been  torn  down  to  give  place  to 
what  promises  to  be  an  elegant  and  substantial  edifice. 
These  two  gentlemen  removed  to  the  new  houses  which 
they  had  built  upon  adjoining  estates  on  Chestnut  Street, 
about  fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Foster  also  owned  a  large 
farm  near  Adams  Square,  which  he  took  pleasure  in 
cultivating. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  for  an  instant,  that  Mr. 
Foster's  life  was  spent  in  quiet  ease.  His  freedom  from 
the  cares  of  private  business  enabled  him  to  give  faithful 
and  devoted  attention  to  the  many  public  trusts  which 
were  wisely  reposed  in  him.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  his  connection  with  the  State  Lunatic.  Hospital, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  and  for  four- 
teen years  the  treasurer.  He  was  also  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Reform  School  at  Westborough,  and  Gen. 
Theodore    Lyman,  who   wished   secretly  to    aid  in   the 
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establishment  of  that  charity,  made  him  the  confidential 
almoner  of  his  gifts.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
school  system  and  in  every  form  of  education.  He 
served  upon  the  school  committee  for  many  years,  and  in 
183 1  delivered  the  "anniversary"  address  to  the  assembled 
school-children  of  the  town.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Worcester  Lyceum,  which  was  established  in  1829 
for  "mutual  instruction  and  improvement."  When  the 
famous  phrenologist,  George  Combe,  visited  this  country 
in  1838,  he  was  invited  to  Worcester  by  Mr.  Foster  and 
Anthony  Chase,  and  gave  a  course  of  lectures  upon  his 
favorite  subject. 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Foster,  naturally  strong,  was  culti- 
vated by  study  and  reading.  He  was  clear  and  forcible 
in  expression,  though  modest  in  assertion.  Amiable  and 
genial,  he  deserved  and  received  the  love  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  His  epitaph  might  well  be  taken  from  the 
Latin  ode : — 

"  Integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus." 
DAVID  T.  BRIGHAM. 

David  Trowbridge  Brigham,  son  of  Edmund  T. 
Brigham,  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  August  5, 
1806.  He  entered  Brown  University,  but  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1829,  and  studied  law  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  with  Pliny  Merrick  at 
Worcester;  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  183 1,  and  from 
1833  to  1836  was  in  partnership  with  Jesse  W.  Goodrich. 
After  his  marriage  in  183 1  he  resided  in  the  brick  house 
on  Front  Street,  opposite  the  old  Eaton  tavern,  which 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  Samuel  Hathaway. 
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Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  he  had  an  office 
on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street,  just  north  of  Thomas 
Street,  and  to  celebrate  the  event,  he  invited  a 
number  of  friends  to  a  supper  at  his  office.  It  is 
reported  of  him,  that  on  this  occasion  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  spirits,  caused  perhaps  by  the  congratulations  of 
his  friends,  he  told  those  present  that  he  "was  not  worth 
much  then,  but  that  within  a  year  he  expected  to  be 
worth  at  least  $150,000,  or  150,000  less  than  nothing," 
and  it  is  said  the  last  part  of  the  expectation  was  the 
nearest  realization.  Mr.  Brigham  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court  in  1834, 

'.  In  1834  ne  became  president  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Insurance  Company,  which  was  started  at  that  time,  and 
held  the  office  for  several  years. 

In  January,  1835,  Mr.  Brigham  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  directors  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad 
to  have  a  man  occupy  one  seat  in  the  "Belvedere  Car," 
and  carry  a  small  box  in  the  baggage  car  for  express 
matter,  paying  for  the  privilege  eight  dollars  a  week. 
This  was  probably  the  first  railroad  express  in  the  United 
States. 

About  1835  he  bought  of  Gov.  Levi  Lincoln  the  estate 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Elm  Streets,  and  converted  the 
house  into  a  hotel,  adding  wings  to  each  side  of  the  main 
building,  and  giving  it  the  name  "Worcester  Hotel." 
Mr.  Brigham  acted  as  landlord  himself  for  about  a  year, 
and  was  succeeded  in  1837  or  3$  by  Lysander  C.  Clark 
(brother  of  Wm.  C.  Clark).  I  have  understood  that  at 
one  time  Mr.  Brigham  had  a  factory  at  Tatnuck  for  the 
manufacture  of  satinets.     He  was  a  born  speculator,  and 
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during  his  busy  life  was  interested  in  many  schemes  of  a 
speculative  nature.  In  1836  he  was  in  a  land  speculation 
in  Worcester,  offering  for  sale  in  Boston,  by  auction, 
seventy-five  building  lots  on  Union  Hill  in  Worcester. 
In  a  somewhat  extended  circular  advertisement  of  this 
sale  he  called  attention  to  the  prosperity  and  rapid  growth 
of  the  town,  and  the  desirability  of  the  lots.  He  says, 
' 'There  are  twenty  cotton,  woollen,  wire  and  paper  mills, 
and  machine  factories.  *  *  *  The  population  of  the 
town  has  more  than  doubled  since  the  census  of  1830 ;" 
and  he  concludes  the  advertisement  in  these  words,  "I 
am  interested  in  the  above  property  and  all  the  statements 
may  be  relied  upon."  I  believe  the  speculation  did  not 
turn  out  more  remunerative  than  others  in  the  same 
locality  many  years  after.  He  afterwards  became  inter- 
ested in  the  eastern  land  speculations,  which  proved  as 
unprofitable  for  him  as  for  so  many  others  in  the  town, 
and  he  finally  removed  west  in  the  hope  of  improving  his 
fortunes  in  a  new  country.  He  lived  in  St.  Louis  and 
Alton,  Mo.,  and  while  there,  though  practising  in  his 
profession,  entered  into  various  speculations.  Among 
others  it  is  said  he  established  a  lottery  in  Alton,  at  that 
time  not  only  a  very  common,  but  a  very  creditable  busi- 
ness ;  this,  however,  he  sold  out  in  a  year  or  two.  After- 
wards he  took  the  contract  for  grading  and  building  a 
railroad  running  out  of  Alton,  and  was  also  interested  in 
steamboat  navigation  on  the  Missouri  and  Ohio  rivers. 
Mr.  Brigham  finally  settled  in  Iowa,  was  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  that  State,  and  died  at 
Keokuk,  August  1,  1865. 

In   person   he   was   tall,    with    a   slight   stoop   in   the 
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shoulders,  agreeable  in  conversation  and  one  who  could 
make  himself  a  favorite  in  a  social  club  like  the  Fire 
Society.  He  became  a  member  of  this  Society  in  1831, 
served  as  Clerk  in  1833,  and  withdrew  in  1839. 

In  a  notice  of  Mr.  Brigham,  prepared  by  a  former 
member  of  this  Society1  and  published  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Historic,  Genealogical  Register  for  May,  1866,  it  is 
said  of  him  :  "He  had  many  elements  of  popularity, 
a  manly  and  graceful  person,  ease  and  simplicity  of 
manners,  a  natural  look  of  good  will,  a  bland  voice,  a 
ready  self-possessed  intercourse  with  men  of  all  grades 
and  shades,  and  a  tact  and  composure  which  seldom 
found  him  embarrassed  by  surprise." 


1  George  Chandler,  M.D. 


LETTER  OF  DR.  JOHN  S.  BUTLER. 

811  Asylum  Avenue, 
Hartford,  Dec.  31,  1886. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

Your  letter  of  the  25th  inst.  with  notification 
that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Worcester  Fire  Society  it 
was  voted  to  extend  to  me  an  invitation  to  the  annual 
dinner  on  Monday  evening  next,  came  duly  to  hand. 

A  severe  cold,  from  which  I  am  now  and  have  been 
suffering  for  several  days,  confining  me  to  the  house,  will 
prevent  my  acceptance  of  this  kind  invitation.  I  accept 
this  conclusion  most  reluctantly .  This  invitation,  with 
your  assurances  of  the  cordial  welcomes  awaiting  me, 
gives  me  very  great  gratification ;  it  is  certainly  very 
pleasant  for  the  then  "young  and  new  doctor"  to  be  thus 
reminded,  fifty-five  (55)  years  after  his  election  in  1832, 
of  his  membership  of  this  justly  celebrated  Society. 

I  ever  esteemed  my  membership  as  a  rare  privilege. 
My  punctual  attendance  on  the  meetings,  except  when 
some  unlucky  patient  detained  me,  was  enjoyable. 

In  the  admirable  address  of  Gov.  Lincoln  at  the 
quarterly  meeting  in  1862  (a  quarter  of  a  century  ago), 
we  find  a  very  interesting  history  of  this  association.  Its 
origin  came  from  a  sense  of  social  obligation  and  a  desire 
for  the  more  effectual  assistance  of  each  other  and  of  our 
townsmen  in  time  of  danger  from  fire.  When  the  more 
efficient  appliances  of  modern  times  superseded  the  old- 
time  "Water  Buckets,  Bags,  Bed-Key  and  Screw-driver," 
the   Society   advanced  from   its   simply   neighborly  and 
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village  services  to  the  higher  sphere  of  the  cultivation  of 
refined,  social  good-fellowship.  This  —  a  "twice-told 
story" — should  never  be  tedious  to  the  latest  admitted 
members.  I  have  thought  while  writing  this  that  it 
would  be  timely  and  well  if  it  "had  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  grace  ! " 

If  the  Society,  hereafter,  should  happily  develop  as 
much  artistic  taste  as  it  ever  has  done  of  hearty  and 
generous  good-fellowship,  may  I  not  suggest,  that  in 
connection  with  the  continuance  of  such  valuable  reminis- 
cences as  those  given  us  by  Gov.  Lincoln  and  Col.  Davis, 
the  Society  should  adopt  some  diploma  or  badge,  showing 
the  old-time  equipment  of  buckets,  &c,  &c,  thus  remind- 
ing members  of  the  origin  of  the  Society.1 

Again  thanking  you,  one  and  all,  for  this  unexpected 
and  most  gratifying  remembrance  of  me,  I  ask  the 
acceptance  of  my  best  wishes  for  many  a  "Happy  New 
Year"  to  every  member  of  the  time-honored  "Worcester 
Fire  Society." 

And — when  every  member,  like  myself,  has  passed 
his  83d  birthday,  may  he  be  as  loyal  to  it  as  is 

Very  heartily 
Your  friend, 

JOHN  S.  BUTLER. 
A.  G.  Bullock,  Esq. 


1  Note  by  tke  Committee.  It  seems  proper,  in  view  of  the  above  sug- 
gestion, to  mention  here  that  the  members  of  the  Society  are  still 
required  to  maintain  "the  old-time  equipment"  of  buckets,  bags,  screw- 
driver and  bed-key.  The  apparatus  is  examined  annually  by  the  Clerk, 
and  all  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  Rules  for  a  lack  of  equipment  or  for 
an  illegitimate  use  are  strictly  enforced.  The  vignette  upon  the  title- 
page  has  been  prepared  as  an  illustration  of  our  equipment. 
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